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486 Burrill 



HEREDITY AS FATE IN GREEK AND ELIZABETHAN 

DRAMA 

"Personal identity cannot be denied between parents and ofispring without 
at the same time denying it as between the different ages (and hence moments) 
in the life of the individual." The Note-Books of Samuel Butler. 

As Professor J. A. Thompson says in the opening sentence of 
his scholarly work on Heredity, there are no scientific problems 
of graver human interest or importance than those of heredity. 
The modern dramatist was quick to recognize this fact. Since 
the issues of every individual life are shown now to be chiefly 
determined by the nature of its particular organism, and that 
organism in all its essential features has been transmitted 
through a long line of ancestors, Ibsen and his successors saw 
that it is true in a new and particular sense that character is 
destiny. Today we know that we can no longer disregard the 
facts of heredity in any adequate and just interpretation of 
events in the past, of conduct in the present, or of forecasts of 
the future. While no one should seek to underrate the extra- 
ordinary potency of environmental and functional factors in 
the widest sense, all these influences of food, climate, housing, 
scenery, associates, and the like; of education, exercise, occupa- 
tion, or the lack of them — all these act upon an organism whose 
characteristic nature, if not rigidly fixed, is at least determined, 
let us say predetermined, by its heredity. Herbert Spencer's 
dictum that "Inherited constitution must ever be the chief 
factor in determining character" might be taken as the theme 
of many a play since 'Ghosts.' 

In the naturalistic drama, as we should expect, we find 
emphatic use made of the laws of heredity; but even the most 
romantic of writers, like Rostand in 'L'Aiglon,' is not averse 
to basing his tragedy upon the same principles. We find, 
however, that Ibsen, Strindberg, Hauptmann, Brieux, and 
Shaw are particularly preoccupied with the theme of heredity, 
which with them operates as fate even more ruthlessly than the 
inherited evil that motivates Greek drama. There are some 
interesting parallels that might also be drawn in Shakespeare. 
Unmerited suffering is certainly a characteristic of both Greek 
and modern drama; the doomed households of Orestes and 
Oedipus are not unlike those in Ibsen's 'Brand' and 'Ghosts,' 
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Strindberg's 'Miss Julia,' Hauptmann's 'Before Dawn,' and 
Galsworthy's 'The Pigeon.' It can be shown, moreover, that 
the cases of Hamlet, 'Cain,' Beatrice Cenci, and 'Mme. Sand' 
are not altogether dissimilar. How far, indeed, the doc- 
trine of personal responsibility for disaster or success is valid 
today is a difficult problem, but one inextricably bound up 
in questions of heredity; for there is no longe^r any doubt 
that some children are "born good" or "born bad," just as 
surely as some are born strong or weak, clever or stupid, 
blonde or brunette, redhaired or blue-eyed. And if they have 
an innate deficiency of control in some direction, if they are 
always energetic or the reverse, if they exhibit specific degener- 
acy, have a general constitutional weakness, or are diseased in 
disposition, the attitude of personal blame is no more appro- 
priate than if they had inherited color-blindness or haemophilia. 
Nurture should attempt to correct deficiencies of nature, but it 
is of no use to expect impossibilities of adaptability, nor to find 
fault with creation because of a certain unlucky ancestor lurking 
in the upper branches of one's family tree. The initiatives of 
moral character are undoubtedly transmissible, and whether we 
will or no, in the end we have to thank some parent or pro- 
genitor for our kindly disposition, our dreamy temperament, 
our mental alertness, or our strong sense of humor. The 
duckling that is hatched by a hen, no matter how carefully 
reared, is nevertheless a duckling still, and Sir Thomas Browne 
may still admonish us to pay tribute to heredity rather than 
to environment: "Bless not thyself that thou wert born in 
Athens; but, among thy multiplied acknowledgments, lift 
up one hand to heaven that thou wert born of honest parents, 
that modesty, humility, and veracity lay in the same egg, and 
came into the world with thee." 

To arrive at any satisfactory definition of the term heredity 
is perhaps impossible, but it is advisable to note a little more 
fully some of the deeper implications of the idea before attempt- 
ing to take up concrete manifestations. If, for example, inno- 
cent children suffer for the mistakes of parents and of ancestors 
whom they have never seen, it is clear that the general question 
of tragic guilt and of justice is involved; and who will deny 
that the destiny that overtakes such luckless descendants, while 
not to be viewed now from a theological standpoint, is as fatalis- 
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tic as any in Greek tragedy? How far the ancient idea of fate 
is related to the general problem of injustice becomes then a 
pertinent consideration, as well as a careful comparison between 
fate and its modern counterpart, heredity and environment. 
In fact the parallel is striking between the more significant 
plays of the Greek dramatists and many of the tragedies of 
today, in which the modern protagonist is made even more 
the victim of earlier sins. 'Poetic justice,' as an artistic correc- 
tive for all such injustice, also has a bearing upon the discussion. 
A thorough study of these various concepts would of course 
carry us too far afield; one could follow the ramifications of the 
idea indefinitely, taking up such topics as religion, God, immor- 
tality, etc. But let us at least glance at some of the more 
obvious of these relationships. 

It is significant that the close of the year 1918 saw three 
of our most popular plays dealing directly and unequivocally 
with fate: Channing Pollock's 'Roads of Destiny,' Maeter- 
linck's 'The Betrothal,' and Barrie's 'Dear Brutus.' As Maeter- 
linck puts it, in his admirable essay 'The Star' (in 'The Treasure 
of the Humble'), today the idea of destiny is again awakening 
in men's minds, and the sorrows of today are no less potent 
than those of the tragedies of yore, though now we have 
approached nearer the mystery and look life's terrors in the 
face. Today, seeking to avert the causes of future disasters, 
it is fatality itself that we challenge. Though we find ourselves 
still in the abysses of night, awaiting what has to be, and though 
the will itself is seen to be but destiny's ripest fruit, something 
is already known to us; we have discovered a few of Fortune's 
ways. Slowly there rises above humanity's smiles and tears 
and silences the shrouded face of the destiny of today. 

"Of the veil that formerly covered it, a minute corner has been lifted, and 
there, where the veil is not, do we recognize, to our disquiet, on the one side, 
the power of those who live not yet, on the other, the power of the dead. The mystery 
has again been shifted further from us — that is all." 

But while today great stress is laid upon the power of the 
future to affect our lives, especially in regard to the instinct of 
fatherhood and motherhood and all that it will in time unfold, 
we continue to emphasize chiefly the grip that the past must 
ever exert upon the present through its hereditary rule, no 
succession of monarchs by "divine right" ever having possessed 
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a might so rigid and supreme. And this view of necessity, of 
fate, in human life is not confined to any single body of art; 
it has been a characteristic of the most tragic masterpiecos of 
antiquity, and is the diapason of great drama still. While 
modern tragedy makes use of it chiefly in terms of inherited 
diseases of the body and the mind, the Greek attitude was very 
similar, and even the greatest of the Elizabethans set forth 
the same underlying thought. 

The student of Shakespeare does not go far before perceiving 
that the master-poet's view of life cannot be bounded by a 
moral code nor explained in the common terms of justice; 
adequate rewards do not follow good deeds desired or done, 
nor does punishment invariably overtake those who do ill. 
It was this recognition of the injustice of deserts that so dis- 
turbed the good Dr. Johnson when he maintained' that the great 
dramatist seemed to "write without any moral purpose," that 
he made "no just distribution of good or evil"; though the 
Doctor's perpetual honesty forced him to add'' that "a play in 
which the wicked prosper, and the virtuous miscarry, may 
doubtless be good, because it is a just representation of the 
common events of human life." 

It is easy to agree with Dr. Johnson's contention that 
Shakespeare should not have suffered the virtue of Cordelia to 
perish in a just cause, and pleasant to be soothed into the 
optimistic attitude of the audience which always rises "better 
pleased from the final triumph of persecuted virtue.'" But 
the definition of poetic justice bears within itself a certain con- 
fession of its untruth to life; for if it be "an ideal distribution of 
rewards and punishments such as is common in poetry and 
works of fiction, but seldom exists in real life,"* then it is ob- 
viously contrary to experience. 

The insoluble problem of injustice in the world is undoubt- 
edly at the root of most of the ideas which are grouped under 
the term Fatalism. It is possible to regard every happy con- 
clusion, every reconciliation in life or in the drama, as an excep- 

' Preface to Shakespeare's Plays, p. 1. 

' General Observations on the Plays of Shakespeare: On Lear. 

Ubid. 

* Century Dictionary. 
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tion, a divine gift, contrary to the usual course of events; and 
such an outwitting of fate is productive of pity as well as joy 
in the beholder because he reflects on the unhappy conclusion 
so common to the majority, and, inclusively, to himself. 

Pessimism need not follow such a realization of the injustice 
in the world, but it invariably does do so at first. Humanity 
everywhere seems to be paying seventy times seven for its 
mistakes of ignorance and its heritage of weakness; the innocent 
suffer constantly with and for the guilty. Retribution, the 
nemesis of the inescapability of an effect from every cause, 
seems to operate indiscriminately, paying no heed to the uncon- 
scious by-standers or to the defenceless unborn. That which 
we, for lack of clearer vision, call accident or chance is lying 
in wait for the unwary at every turn; and even the wisest and 
the strongest and the kindest of us need not expect to go for 
long unscathed. Perhaps, indeed, the gentlest and the best must 
submit to suffer most. There is such a bringing to naught of 
humanity's most cherished desires, its most exalted aspirations; 
such a sense of futility even in realization, that we can under- 
stand the pessimist's attitude; we can appreciate the Puritan's 
efforts to ignore this world's pleasures altogether in contempla- 
tion of a future realm where justice alone strikes the final 
balance; we can perceive a logic in the theosophist's explanation 
that our relative position here and now is but a resultant of our 
efforts in previous lives. Until one finds a view of life which, 
like Shakespeare's, is broad enough to include a universe where 
something reigns more permanent than the shifting moral codes 
of mortals and more important than to be concerned with mate- 
rial rewards and penalties, we shall be tempted, too, to take 
refuge in the arms of a fictitious or poetic justice. 

Shakespeare himself was stirred profoundly by the spectacle 
of evil, and it was no easy triumph, we may be sure — if, indeed, 
it was a triumph at aU — that won for him a final serenity and 
peace. In the later romantic plays themselves there is still 
accident and chance, ill luck and fortune, and though they may 
seem to be no longer blind, they are the same agents of fate 
that appear in the more sombre tragedies and in the earlier 
comedies and histories. Here, finally, one may regard Fate as a 
synonym for God. At any rate the idea of fate becomes not so 
much that of a ruthless destiny imposed from without, nor on 
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the other hand is it to be conceived altogether as a nemesis 
administering just punishment for sins committed by man's 
free choice. Prospero is its type, guiding, teaching, forgiving 
all, and bringing ultimate happiness. 

Now while such a conception of fate is as far removed from 
mere poetic justice as justice itself is transcended by mercy, it 
may, by its very satisfaction of such scruples as Dr. Johnson's, 
be just so much farther removed from actuality. Upon closer 
analysis, in fact, one feels that Shakespeare, far from holding the 
mirror up to nature in his last plays, abandons his former point 
of view, refusing to insist that like causes produce like effects. 
With increased maturity, he makes chance more the mainspring 
of the action than with 'Romeo and Juliet,' where so many 
unhappy coincidents occur. In all three of the dramatic 
romances Fate as Providence acts as the accomplice in a mul- 
tiple restoration after a multiple apparent destruction. Pros- 
per© is the omnipotent god of 'The Tempest.' Passions of 
penitence, surprise, and joyful reunion transform as if by magic 
the multitudinous woe of 'The Winter's Tale.' And 'Cymbe- 
line' is a succession of unhappy and happy accidents: Imogen 
in her wanderings finding her lost brothers' cave, the poison 
being transferred innocently by Pisanio to his mistress, she 
being buried exactly where the Roman army should encounter 
her when she wakes from her trance, with other casual links 
of the same sort in a chain, not of cause and effect, but of 
coincidence. Whether Shakespeare in these plays, as Professor 
Thorndike has admirably shown, was following the popular 
Beaumont-and-Fletcher type, or, as Professor Dowden argues, 
had really changed his point of view, is immaterial here. But 
it is certainly not often that we are made to see, as in 'The 
Tempest,' Fate as God, working through chance, coincidence, 
and accident, towards a happy ending that seems both logical 
and just. It is only by a sublimation of any definition of fate 
that such a conception becomes possible. Fate as immutable, 
inevitable, fore-ordained, expressed by such terms as Destiny, 
Necessity, Determinism, or Predestination, is a thing apart 
from and outside of God. So modern a writer as H. G. Wells' 
has said of it: 

"God is within nature and necessity. Necessity is a thing beyond God — 
beyond good and ill, beyond space and time, a mystery everlastingly impene- 

' 'Mr. Britling Sees It Through,' chapter 13. 
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trable. God is nearer than that. Necessity is the uttermost thing, but God is 
the innermost thing. Closer He is than breathing and nearer than hands and 
feet. He is the Other Thing than this world. Greater than Nature and Neces- 
sity, for He is a spirit and they are blind, but not controlling them. . . . Not 
yet." 

What is this but the ancient Greek distinction, expressed by 
the three implacable Sisters, separate and apart from the 
gods? But even the Greeks admitted the control of other, if 
lesser, fates. In addition to the Parcae were the gods and 
goddesses themselves, who frequently and often quite casually 
intervened to change the outcome of an action. Similarly in 
early Norse literature we find not only the figures of the Norns — 
Urd, Verdanda, and Skuld, corresponding to the Greek Fates, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, each with specialized functions, 
controlling her own province, respectively, of the Past, the 
Present, and the Future — but tribes of lesser norns, who, 
although amenable like the gods to the decrees of the major 
Norns, seem able to dispense both good and evil destinies. 
Indeed, it is hard to detect any difference between these 
Disir, or lesser norns, and the Roman goddess of chance or for- 
tune, called Fortuna, or her Greek counterpart, Tyche. Though 
a lesser norn than the Parcae, she is made equal in power with 
the other gods and goddesses, and like them may be propitiated. 
We still retain the idea of the manifold quality of Fate, though 
today as of old we may be said to regard its major aspects as 
three-fold, calling them by the names of Heredity, Function, 
and Environment. The implications may still be made to 
correspond to the older designations. Heredity applying more 
to the effect of the Past, Function to the operation of the 
organism in the Present, and Environment relating to the 
adaptations that will affect the Future. 

This plurality in the old idea of fate, together with variations 
in its intensity running all the way from pitiless and inexorable 
Destiny, Necessity, or Retribution, to that of simple Luck, 
Success, or Fortune, and their opposites, is doubtless due to the 
recognition of the different external factors which determine 
events and affect character. Hence the term fate may well 
include all those elements which a^e distinct from freely deter- 
mined individual causation, if such there be, or in opposition 
to it. Moreover, what seems accidental, no matter how trivial. 
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may be the means by which a fixed destiny is evolved; what 
we at first call chance, far from being the opposite of fixed 
destiny, is often seen later to be its agent. Such a conception of 
the idea of fate leads to the inclusion of a multitude of elements 
hard to classify and impossible always clearly to differentiate. 
While the modern scientific terms heredity and environment 
best indicate the scope of the inquiry, there are dilutions of the 
fate idea which would carry us still farther afield. One could 
make infinite categories of deterministic causes, examining the 
extent to which, irrespective of the volition of the individual, 
they affected human lives. For any complete consideration of 
fate it would be necessary at least to glance at the use made 
of such things as supernatural agencies, involving divine and 
evil interventions, angels, devils, witches, magic, curses, bless- 
ings, dreams, potions, portents, prophecies, previsions, and 
premonitions; forces of nature, such as storms, temperature, 
cataclysms, and the like; economic elements, like food, clothing, 
fuel, shelter, and occupation; physiological and mental predis- 
positions, in which are involved such factors as sex, charm, 
bodily beauty, strength, health, deformity, wounds, idiosyn- 
crasies, and disease; social agencies, including race, country, 
caste, family, government, education, etc. Let the investigator 
be warned, however, that a recognition of all these factors as 
outside of character and in part determining it, does not imply 
necessarily the inability of an individual to overcome one or 
all ot them when they are adverse or actively antagonistic. The 
determination of the exact proportion between fate and free 
will in human endeavor is beyond the range of this or of any 
valid discussion. One might, however, point out the many 
instances in such accepted exponent? of free will as Shakespeare 
and his fellows where there is clearly expressed a belief in fate 
or where a direct appeal to it is made by one of the characters. 
It should be noted at least how frequently fate plays a large 
part in the structure of the whole action, then as now. In 
Shakespeare, in fact, the characters who most boldly jest at 
fate, boasting of the immunity conferred by their unhampered 
wills, are three of his most distinctive villains — Cassius, Ed- 
mund, and lago; yet Cassius acknowledges elsewhere that his 
"rash humor" is inherited from his mother,* while Edmund 
denies responsibility for his bastardy and its unfair limitations 

«IV:3. 
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of his ambitions, much as Richard III protests against the 
deformities of his body. 

The idea of fate, in various forms, has persisted in tragic and 
in comic drama from the earliest times to the present day, 
though it has been the tendency to ascribe to the Greeks a 
pre-eminent appropriation and use of it. But a certain deter- 
minism in their philosophy is surely no more predominant 
than the "crass casualty which obstructs all" in the novels of 
Hardy and Conrad, or the iron causation that is operative in 
the dramas of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and Hauptmann, Brieux, 
Galsworthy, Phillips, Hankin, and Dunsany. Nor is it difficult 
to find traces of the same point of view in certain plays of the 
Restoration and Eighteenth-Century English drama, as well 
as the Seventeenth-Century drama of Spain, while the various 
fate-tragedies of the Germans, which followed Lillo's 'Fatal 
Curiosity,' are but a decadent ofif-shoot of the same unquench- 
able belief in fate. Even the 'tearful comedy' of France and 
the 'sentimental drama' of England is analogous, with its easy 
obliteration of responsibility for past misdeeds on the ground 
of irresistible compulsion or of quite excusable ignorance. 

It has been too often assumed that the Elizabethan drama- 
tists — with the exception of Ford, who is distinctly fatalistic — 
particularly the writers of tragedy, and most of all Shakespeare, 
were free from this predilection to refer to causes external of 
individual volition the downfall of their protagonists. Critics 
have frequently tried to show that the suffering of these charac- 
ters is not undeserved, that each is guilty of some tragic fault, 
even Cordelia, Desdemona, the Duchess of Malfi, and the rest; 
a fault which is alone sufficient to bring about the eventual 
ruin. It has been well asked' whether this is not an erroneous 
conception; whether the destruction of Hamlet or of Othello 
is any more clearly an internal evolution from character than 
that of Oedipus. In the greatest of the Elizabethan tragedies 
there is still a strong insistence on the principle of blind acci- 
dent intervening to destroy the innocent and on malignant evil 
overwhelming the good. An astonishingly large number of 
lines could be quoted to show how firmly fixed in the minds of 
the great dramatists was this idea of an unjust arbitrament of 

' Lewis Campbell, in his 'Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Shakespeare,' pp. 29-31. 
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human destiny from without. Nor does Christianity, either at 
its advent or at its resurgence in the time of the Reformation, 
seem to have modified in any appreciable degree the ancient 
beliefs in Destiny and Fortune; there are apparently as many 
references to doom and fate in the Elizabethan and the modern 
drama as in the era before Christ. Sometimes fate is present in a 
general sense of inevitability, of insistent compulsion from 
without similar to that in Thomas Hardy's universe, where life 
is not only a meaningless and ungoverned thing, but actually 
suggestive of predestined evil — "of a power not ourselves that 
makes for unrighteousness," a malevolence driving poor 
humanity before it too persistently and effectively to be for- 
tuitous; sometimes it occurs as the casual influence of circum- 
stance or personality, quite preventable if its significance could 
be foreseen, but usually not so because of limitations common 
to all humanity, even the best. Shakespeare produced his most 
powerful effects by the presentation of suffering almost wholly 
undeserved, the result not only of malice but of trivial acci- 
dents, and at first sight horridly meaningless in its outcome. 
He dared, as Schopenhauer glories in sajdng, to face the facts, 
to set forth the inscrutable spectacle of man prostrated by a 
will stronger but by no means kinder than his own. He made 
it clear that the innocent suffer, and the unjust powers prevail, 
so far as this world and this life are concerned; and of a spiritual 
recompense, in spite of a host of hopeful and painstaking com- 
mentators, we catch often only a glimpse. 

Yet the environment of Shakespeare and his fellow-drama- 
tists, strongly impregnated as it was with the religious influences 
of the Reformation, was unusually favorable to a belief in an 
omnipotent God who could work miracles of healing and trans- 
formations of character. But the Bible itself, which was so 
frequently quoted by even the least devout of the dramatists 
of that time, had too many passages showing the "jealousy" 
and the "cruelty" of God to make acceptance of "happy 
endings" easy for them in their more thoughtful representa- 
tions. True, it was a time when, if ever, optimism should have 
been prevalent and belief in a happy fortune supreme. Chance 
played an importent role in many events. The victory of 
England over the Armada, which marks the beginning of the 
greatness of the national drama, was due more to the accident 
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of the annihilating tempest than to the superiority of England's 
ships. Luck beckoned from the new El Dorados, boundless 
opportunities were opened, alluring rewards were promised 
everywhere, whether one turned pirate or poet. Almost any- 
thing might happen, and it was felt that the outcome would be 
joyous. This dominance of luck and destiny in life found an 
increasing reflection in the dramatic romances and tragi- 
comedies which tended to replace the more logically ordered 
tragedies and comedies of the mid-Shakespearean era. 

On the other hand, this optimistic point of view found a 
check in the censorious Puritans' insistence upon an inexorable 
law of cause and effect, especially with regard to penalties for 
evil. The unquestioned acceptance of the literature of the 
Jews as inspired gave sufficient authority for this insistence. 
The Hebrews, like the Greeks, believed in the compelling force 
of laws of retribution, operating to affect a family for genera- 
tions, and they did not seek to deny the universality of this 
far-reaching curse. The Old Testament is full of examples of the 
working of this law. Against the stern second commandment 
given Moses, that "the iniquity of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation,"* 
Ezekiel indeed had ventured to remonstrate, maintaining that 
"the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall 
the father bear the iniquity of the son";' likewise Jeremiah'" 
repudiated the saying, "The fathers have eaten soui grapes, and 
the children's teeth are set on edge." None the less the idea of 
inherited disaster permeates the older Scriptures, persisting 
until the time of Christ, where it became embodied in the 
historic question, "Who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?"" The Messiah either would not or could 
not give a direct answer to that important query, and it has 
remained to vex philosophers and theologians ever since. 

In Greek tragedy there are still some of the most powerful 
exemplifications of the workings of the principle of inherited 
evil. The Nemesis of Aeschylus attacks innocent members of 
a tainted household as well as the guilty. It is a relentless 

'Exodus XX : 5. 
' Ezekiel xviii: 20. 
'" Jeremiah xxxi : 29. 
" John ix: 2. 
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pursuer of sinful individuals, but again and again it operates 
as an undistinguishing, unscrupulous, fore-damning curse, 
however clearly originating from evil parents, which affects 
generations yet unborn. The characteristic plot of Aeschylus, 
as of Sophocles, is the tracing of some such curse or hereditary 
taint through two or more generations. The form of his art is 
more objective than that of our psychological modern drama, 
largely because the outcome of his plots was known in advance 
to his audience; but in his more poetic, and frequently lyrical, 
way he seems to have been trying to say the same thing which we 
express today with different terminology, better scientific 
analysis, and more realistic technique. A curious parallel 
exists between the families of Oedipus and Alving (in Ibsen's 
'Ghosts'), for example, a parallel which reveals a closer resem- 
blance between the content of the Greek and contemporary 
drama as a whole than that between either of them and the 
Elizabethan; for the Elizabethans were not interested in tracing 
the effects of hereditary guilt, basing the ruin of their protag- 
onists instead upon self-originating defects of character. 
The fatality of birth and the taint of blood is rarely glimpsed by 
them, though it is not wholly absent; but with the Greeks it was 
the theme of what are generally regarded as the two greatest 
trilogies — the Oresteia of Aeschylus, comprising the 'Agamem- 
non,' 'The Libation-Bearer,' and 'The Eumenides,' and the 
three related plays of Sophocles — 'Oedipus the King,' 'Oedipus 
at Colonos,' and the 'Antigone.' 

The children of Oedipus were brought up with the curse of 
their family staring them in the face; their conduct is influenced 
by this knowledge of future doom; it breeds in them a fatalistic 
despair: their ruin is inevitable. With the other trilogy, the 
Oresteia, the theme throughout is also the destruction of a 
family because of the original defection of its head. In the 
same way the whole human family, according to the Hebraic 
Genesis, was doomed to punishment and sorrow because of 
Adam's disobedience with the apple. The theft of nectar and 
ambrosia by Tantalus was more god-like than stealing the fruit 
of an apple-tree, but the attitude of Adam was less insolent. 
The descendants of both were cursed, however, though the less 
offense is visited by the more extensive punishment. In the 
Aeschylus story there is an attempt to show that each time 
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another transgression takes place it is due to individual guilt, 
but there is always a reference to the earlier fault and to its 
perpetual effectiveness as a curse, blasting all the descendants, 
just as with Adam's fall. But a means of reconciliation is 
denied in neither case. Orestes becomes the scapegoat for 
the sins of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, his father and 
mother, and also for Tantalus, his great-great-grand-parent, in 
a way somewhat analogous to the sacrifice of the innocent 
Christ or the Titan Prometheus for the benefit of the whole 
human race. 

As with the Hebrew Job, there were cases among the Greeks 
where prosperity, though unaccompanied by impiety or pre- 
sumption, was still punished. Hence the affirmation is untrue 
that, according to the theological concepts of Aeschylus, only 
the guilty are punished. Nor can it be contended any more 
than with Shakespeare that innocence and justice are protected 
and rewarded. Antigone, Iphigenia, and Prometheus clearly 
contradict this assumption, and, in a less degree, Orestes and 
Eteocles. The whole notion of an ancestral curse, however 
mythologically expressed, inculcating as it does ineradicably 
vicious inclinations in the descendants of a doomed house, may 
truthfully exhibit the remote and immeasurable effects of sin, 
but it cannot help at the same time connoting a more or less 
hopeless fatalism so far as the descendants are concerned. 

Evil having once overtaken a household, with the vengeance- 
working Erinyes or Furies squatting on the roof-top, it is diffi- 
cult indeed to cleanse the premises. Sorrows continue to come, 
not singly, but in battalions: 

"Evils are like a surge 

Where billows billows urge: 
Each peers three-crested o'er the wave that's gone, 

Thundering abaft the helm, 

And threatening to o'erwhelm 
The frail defence that braves that waste alone."" 

The evil becomes more and more chronic, augmented from time 
to time by further acts of crime which are themselves prompted 
by the Erinys and by the fatal predisposition of the descendant, 
unless and until a hero arises who can act with unselfishness 
and be guiltless of impiety and presumption. Orestes is pre- 
" Aeschylus, 'The Seven Against Thebes,' 11: 755-9. 
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sen ted in such a light. But we have no reason for believing 
that the son of Agamemnon, Orestes, who is completely vin- 
dicated in his deed of vengeance, is any more the possessor of 
these rare qualities than the equally heroic son of Oedipus, 
Eteocles, who is not so justified. Orestes, acting under the 
explicit jurisdiction of Apollo, slays his guilty mother, with the 
full approval of the Chorus, which says that "his deed was 
good." Eteocles, with no guidance except the uncertain advice 
of the timid Chorus, wholly at a loss as to which course honor 
urges him to pursue, avenges the treason of his own brother and 
at the same time valiantly defends his city, knowing that 
death will doubtless be his reward. The Chorus wavers to the 
end, not knowing clearly whether his deed was good or evil. 
But why should the killing of a traitorous brother be more 
reprehensible than that of a murderous mother, as in Orestes' 
case? The ancient dramatists' unavailing endeavor to har- 
monize the two concepts of destiny and guilt is thus apparent 
in this problem as well as in the treatment of Oedipus. 

If any distinction can be drawn, the cursing of the descend- 
ants of Tantalus is more terrible than that which dooms the 
offspring of Laius; for while Orestes finally redeems his house- 
hold, the crimes which he expiates are more atrocious and pre- 
meditated than those committed by Oedipus and his children. 
The history of the hereditary sins of the Tantalidae reads even 
worse than the pedigree of the criminal family of Zola's Rougon- 
Marquart novels. Through sons and grandsons the evil works, 
until Orestes, like Shakespeare's Richmond or Macduff, con- 
quers his evil adversary because he himself is pure. The fact 
that he is guiltless is shown by the admission of Apollo that it 
was he who compelled the son thus to avenge his father's 
murder by the expedient of committing matricide; and one 
recalls that Hamlet was also supernaturally impelled, by his 
father's ghost, to kill his uncle in revenge. By this old law of 
justice, to remedy one wrong, one equal to it had to be com- 
mitted. But because the final avenger is humble, the curse, 
so far as the Aeschylean version is concerned, is stayed. Though 
made mad for a season, Orestes is at length purged of the shed- 
ding of a guilty mother's blood, the pursuing Furies are placated 
and transformed, and the hereditary contagion is guaranteed 
to spread no further. Such is the theologically orthodox solu- 
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tion offered by Aeschylus in his most complete treatment of 
heredity, the trilogy of 'Agamemnon,' 'The Libation-Bearers,' 
and 'The Eumenides.' 

Sophocles could not conclude his Oedipus trilogy quite so 
happily. Unable to share the optimism of his predecessor and 
unwilling to manipulate the gods so as to account for otherwise 
inexplicable facts, he makes us feel that the world is not a 
symmetrically moral one. He knows that while guilt is ordi- 
narily punished, innocence is frequently left unaided and 
ruthlessly destroyed, with little if any spiritual compensation. 
He appreciates the fact that pain and misery are the lot of those 
who are blameless, equally, if not more than, with those who 
are impious and merciless. He sees that an inscrutable injustice 
resides in the world, and that it is behind, beyond, and above 
the gods, if such there be. And he shows us Antigone, Oedipus, 
Deianeira, and Philoctetes suffering pain and disaster for which 
they are not primarily responsible and which they do not, 
humanly speaking, deserve. As with Aeschylus, much of the 
desolation he depicts finds its origin in hereditary causes beyond 
the control of his characters. Where Aeschylus could show 
contributory personal defects for the disruption that occurs, 
this poet is by no means sure that sorrow can be referred to the 
individual's own fault. His is therefore a blanker fatalism than 
that of the more elemental poet, but, strange to say, it does not 
leave us in a more despondent mood than the more clearly 
moralistic drama. There is a manly facing of facts and a 
general tone of good cheer in spite of the manifest seriousness of 
life. Those of his protagonists who leave this world do so with 
regret, and as a rule do not express morbid opinions as to its 
futility or objective reality. Like the Shakespearean figures, 
none of them regard their future state with elation nor 
even with confidence; to them, all beyond is uncertain, except 
that life's fitful fever will be over ; and they do not know whether 
the inequalities here will in any way be amended there. 

The most signal example of the irony of fate is to be found in 
this dramatist's 'Oedipus the King,' where the very oracles 
connive to mislead the parentally cursed monarch, and in the 
'Antigone,' where the long-suffering, though guiltless, daughter 
(grand-daughter) of the innocently incestuous queen is rescued, 
like Juliet, just too late. Like Oedipus, Antigone, as the child 
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of unconsciously criminal parents, must be punished for them. 
Birth into this ill-starred family was sufficient to destroy. 
She too dies as a sacrifice to previously offended holiness, which 
thus works out a vicarious retribution through blameless 
descendants, as it did according to the Jewish law. True, she 
takes her own life, but only when she has been incarcerated to 
starve slowly to death. It may have been a rash thing to do — 
and the critics who censure her will likewise censure Juliet — but 
it is no more so than the equally defensible conduct of Oedipus, 
whose self-blinding is as inevitable as Othello's suicide. 

In their previous deeds also both Antigone and Oedipus 
acted with reasonable piety, and what freedom of choice they 
had, they used with discretion. But whereas Oedipus can stay 
or leave the feared city of his adoption, can kill or allow himself 
to be killed by the stranger who rushes at him, and can marry 
or not marry the queen of the city which he has cleansed 
(though if he does the natural thing he will fly, only to his ruin, 
to kill his father, and to marry his mother), Antigone's choice 
lies only between two clearly perceived evils; for she can either 
defy the edict of the state by giving her brother's corpse its 
burial rites, or dishonor him by honoring the law against traitors. 
Whichever decision she makes will commit her irretrievably to a 
reprehensible deed, the causes of which were wholly beyond her 
volition and her desert. Since the destructiveness that follows 
her choice of what seems to her right is due to events that 
preceded her birth, it is hard to see how she can be called rash. 
Oedipus, too, takes the only sensible action possible when told 
that he will be guilty of parricide and incest; he does his best to 
avert the catastrophe by leaving his supposed father and mother 
at Corinth and faring far away. In the story no blame is 
attached to him for defending himself from attack upon the 
highway. Nobly he rids his adopted city from the scourge of 
the sphinx, and marries the widowed queen. What was there 
precipitate in this? Possibly he erred in thinking he had 
averted the prophesied calamity, but if one is not to strive 
against an evil he has been warned against, then we have a 
blind and horrible fatalism indeed which makes of life a thing 
much worse than immediate suicide. The fact remains that, 
presumptuous or not, in doing his best to nullify the inherited 
curse, he lives to find himself the slayer of his father and the 
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husband of his mother. If it be held that though he slays his 
father unknowingly, he does so with rashness, in contempt of 
oracular warnings, like Macbeth, his attitude of apparent 
disregard arises from a belief that he has drawn the sting from 
the prophecy of future ill by his honest efforts to combat it. 
If it is claimed that his later attitude, and that of Jocasta, is 
that of defiance against the holy oracles, let us ask whether it 
was impiety to doubt the prophecy of parricide when it became 
known to him that Laius' son had been left to perish in infancy 
and that his supposed father Polybus had died a natural 
death. Even his disbelief of the seer is counted against him, 
but why should he believe a prophet when the word of the god 
at Delphi has apparently been nullified? To the Greeks, indeed, 
this disbelief was sin, and made him impious. 

But whatever be our view as to the presence of tragic guilt 
in 'Oedipus the King' or 'Antigone,' even if we grant that they 
are tragedies of impiety or of rashness, it is demonstrable that 
they present the insistent percolation of an inherited curse. 
Whatever faults may be in evidence are common family traits. 
If all of Oedipus' children seem to inherit his rashness, neither 
theirs nor his is equal to the primary act of Laius in begetting 
Oedipus. We do not know why this man was bidden to remain 
childless, but the cause for this prohibition of the natu»al issue 
of marriage may have been some taint of blood that would 
communicate itself to generations following. Some such reason 
is likely. Oedipus at any rate suffers from an irritability that is 
hard to account for unless it be due to dread. And as with him, 
so with his sons and daughters, the terrible prophecies that over- 
hung all youthful days must have set up a reaction of fear that, 
irrespective of any tainted blood, might well lead to an unquiet 
mind, a restless soul, and deeds impetuously wrought. Oedipus 
is fully conscious of the terrible heritage that he must leave to 
his children because of their unfortunate parentage, the daugh- 
ters especially being abhorred and forced to "wither childless 
and unwed. " B ut he unhesitatingly imputes their ills and his to 
those who gave them birth. The problem here certainly sug- 
gests the one more biologically treated in 'Ghosts,' where also 
the guilt is wrought by the sinful father against the helpless son. 
Euripides, closer to the romantic drama of Shakespeare 
and Calderon in the realistic representation of human beings 
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than to Aeschylus or Sophocles, follows in their footsteps when 
he shows virtuous children suffering for the sins of their parents. 
In two of his strongest plays, 'Hippolytus' and 'Medea,' he 
portrays a passion so extreme that it brings about the death of 
children at the hands of a parent. Medea kills her two boys in 
a jealous fury; Theseus less directly sends Hippolytus to death. 
The children in both cases suffer for the sins of their fathers, 
perishing because of earlier parental iniquity as surely as Oswald 
Alving or Oedipus the King. 

Hippolytus recognizes that his doom is due to the ancestral 
curse which overhangs his family, descending from father to 
son: "Dire curse of my father!" he exclaims" " — Sins, long ago 
wrought, and that lingering vengeance which pursues the guilt 
by my progenitors committed, and my kindred who are stained 
with recent murders, terminate in me, no longer now suspended. 
O ye gods, why do ye punish me who had no share in those enor- 
mities?" The question of such injustice has always been per- 
tinent, but the answers have never been satisfactory from the 
moral standpoint. While it is just, no doubt, that Theseus 
should suffer for his early proud conquest of the Amazons and 
the ravishment of their virgin queen, it is indeed difficult to see 
why the offspring of this forced union should have to endure the 
severest penalty himself, except that, like the self-destruction of 
Theseus' wife Phaedra, only so can the father's heart be tortured 
most. One questions, however, whether the pain accruing to 
some one else, even if it be to one's illegitimate son, could ever 
have penetrated the fibres of these ancient Greeks quite so 
deeply as suffering borne in person; yet upon this assumption of 
an altruism by which an offender was made to writhe most 
through witnessing the agony of those dear to him, the whole 
moral justification of hereditary punishment seems to rest. 
But when he by' whom the offence cometh is dead, as is fre- 
quently the case, surely the futility of the innocent sacrifice is 
apparent. And if the children of the sinful fathers and mothers 
are to be made wretched arbitrarily while the wrong-doers 
themselves escape with much less rigorous penalties, hereditary 
punishment as a moral deterrent must always fail, and the case 
for any poetic justice in the matter crumbles away. The fact 
that, none the less, the children are universally made to suffer 

" 1377 S. 
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for certain sins of the fathers has, of course, been accepted by 
biological science, but the justice of afflicted innocence is never 
likely to be admitted by mankind, nor were such victims deemeyi 
by Aristotle suitable figures for artistic representation. The 
clear-sighted Greek dramatists, however, like the rationalistic 
framers of the old Hebraic statutes and the stern-eyed Scan- 
dinavian playwright of our own epoch, knew that undeserved 
pain was too common to be neglected in their art, and they 
voiced the unpleasant doctrine unflinchingly. But such recog- 
nition does not serve to mitigate the pity of a ruthlessness so 
impersonal towards the guiltless. The Chorus, in 'Hippolytus,' 
generalizing as usual, tries to evade the issue by putting the 
responsibility, like the Persian Omar, not upon human frailty at 
all, but upon Those who have made men frail. For Theseus 
himself, like Phaedra of accursed family, is held to be irre- 
sponsibly impelled by Venus in his original rape. But the 
last words of Hippolytus are still a protest against his unde- 
served calamity, whether wrought by Love or not: "Woe, woe, 
for a son by the doom of his sire all marred and undone ! . . . 
O ye gods, why do ye punish me who had no share in those 
enormities?"" 

The adage that "blood will tell" has hardly a stronger par- 
allel in the Greek than in a passage in the 'Hecuba' of Euripides, 
where the Trojan Queen speaks of the tremendous potentiality, 
amounting to inevitable fate, which lies in the heritage of noble 
birth: "How strange, that evil soil heaven-blest with seasons 
fair, bears goodly crops, while the good, if it faileth of its dues, 
gives evil fruit; but always among men and caitiff nothing else 
than evil is, the noble, noble, nor 'neath fortune's stress marreth 
his nature, but is good alway."^^ The Chorus, as well as Hec- 
uba, stresses the same point in prior comment on Polyxena's 
heroic acquiescence in her death-doom: "Strange is the impress 
clear-stamped upon men, of gentle birth."" And Sophocles' 
insistence on the evil heredity of the house of Oedipus is no 
stronger than that of Euripides, who has Oedipus maintain:" 
"Sons I begat . . . and destroyed, passing to them the curse of 

" 1348 £f. 
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" 'The Phoenician Maidens,' 1S95 ff. 
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Laius, ... by the finger of God . . . fated." So Sophocles 
had said in the 'Oedipus at Colonoi,' when Antigone refers his 
evil to the former generation:'* "Those ancient wrongs thou 
didst endure from father and from mother." So, too, in his 
'Antigone'," the Chorus says, "Fierce shows the maiden's vein 
from her fierce sire." Consequently there should be no doubt 
that the Greeks recognized the operation of laws of heredity 
so far as regards the transmission of a curse and undesirable 
traits. The fatality of love is apparent also, in their attribution 
of greater power to Venus than to Zeus. The Nurse in Euripi- 
des' 'Hippolytus'^" says Venus "is no goddess, but somewhat 
more than God"; and his Helen in 'The Trojan Women'^' 
pleads her case in the name of "that Goddess" Venus, who 
makes even Zeus, "who ruleth all the Gods beside, her slave." 
In other plays of Euripides heredity also-acts as fate. Misery 
comes to the orphans of the champion of mankind in 'The 
Children of Hercules' solely because their sire was who he was; 
they are persecuted vicariously by their father's ancient enemy. 
Similarly in 'Hecuba' and 'The Daughters of Troy' an evil 
destiny overtakes the last of the children of Priam and his 
queen because they are of the family of the conquered royal 
pair. Indiscriminate retribution as the result of alliance by 
blood with those guilty according to either military or moral 
law is common also with the personages of other literatures. 
Among the Hebrews were the famous cases of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram,^^ Achan,^' Hazor,^* Haman,''* Daniel's accusers,''* 
and many others. The children are made slaves or slain because 
their fathers have rebelled, and while the Jewish idea was that 
they should be punished together with their sires on account of 
their evil taint, in the Greek treatment it is rather because of 
fear lest they grow up to be avengers of their fathers' doom, thus 
repeating the original rebellion. Such practical heed to the law 
of heredity has always been paid in savage warfare. 
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In 'The Madness of Hercules' the hero, his family destroyed, 
argues the impossibility of his ever attaining peace since his 
parentage is admittedly sinful: "It boots not to live," he com- 
plains.*^ "First, I am his son, who, with blood-guilt stained 
from murder of my mother's aged sire, wedded Alcmena who 
gave birth to me. When the foundation of the race is laid in sin, 
needs must the issue be ill-starred." This is one of the most 
straightforward afl&rmations in Greek drama of the curse of 
evil heredity, however physically perfect the child may be, and 
of the inability of even the best environment to triumph over it. 
An accursed inheritance stains all the good that Hercules may 
will or do; super-human though he is, he cannot triumph over 
the effect of the infidelity responsible for his conception. And a 
similar tendency to infidelity descends from Zeus to him. 
Through most of the other Greek plays runs a similar strain of 
present woes due to peculiar or perverted parentage. 

With Seneca, the Roman goddess Fortuna rules rather than 
the Parcae; but the plots, with the exception of the 'Octavia,' 
are the familiar ones of the Greeks, the far-reaching curse of 
hereditary evil being still the dominant theme. The frequent 
liaisons of gods with the daughters of men continue to work woe 
with the children, just as was the case with the sons of God 
who came in unto the daughters of the Jews** to such an extent 
that God ordained a Deluge to cleanse the earth of their 
troublesome progeny. It seems always to have been a perilous 
miscegenation, whether the offender be Zeus or Apollo or 
Jehovah's Princes, working more widespread mischief than the 
intermarriage of an heroic Othello and a spotless Desdemona. 

In the main, however frequent may be the allusions to fate, 
fortune, and destiny, the Elizabethan dramatists, like most of 
the other dramatists who lived between Seneca and Ibsen, were 
not primarily interested in fate as a controlling factor in their 
plays, nor were they really concerned with the inheritance of a 
family curse, whether theological, as with the Greeks, or biologi- 
cal, as with the naturalistic drama since Ibsen. Hereditary 
destiny, traceable to a primal transgression and tainting succes- 
sive generations, failed to appeal to them so much as the con- 
tinuity of cause and effect in a single individual's action and in 

" 1256 fi. 
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the actions of his living associates. They were too profoundly 
engaged with their objective present, and with its rapid expan- 
sion, to seek to determine what elements lay behind a specific 
human weakness. Character to them was destiny, but they did 
not probe the past to find how a particular individual happened 
to be born with a temperamental defect or a predisposing ten- 
dency to crime, procrastination, or credulity. Those who were 
guilty of violent acts usually were made to suffer personally, 
whether they themselves were chiefly to blame or not; and when 
they did so, the spectators then and since, trained as we have 
been under the canon of poetic justice, have accepted their 
punishment as normal. But there were many exceptions in the 
great body of Elizabethan drama as well as in the plays of the 
Greeks when the innocent also suffered and when the prime 
offender seemed to escape with the lightest penalty. Some 
there were, resembling Ibsen's Oswald — the poor mad Toms and 
the piteous jesters of the court, yes, and even to a degree the 
Richards too — whose "ghosts" of a decadent past were too 
strong to give them a fair chance to break away from their evil 
heredity. There were some, like Hamlet, whose environment 
unfitted them to do the very thing that Fate required; but how 
quickly could their keen natural endowments have pierced 
lago's villainy; how easily could the Othellos have solved the 
problems of all the Hamlets! This is the inexplicable fact that 
gives us pause. For if life is a "struggle to be what we are not, 
and to do what we cannot," as Hazlitt said, then surely Fate has 
made Hamlets of half mankind, and he was not to blame. This 
is the real fatality of character: to find oneself born a Hamlet 
when all one's needs cry out for an Othello. 

While such a humanitarian view of life as ours was foreign 
to Shakespeare, it may well be that he glimpsed some of the 
complexities which puzzle the scientist today, hesitating to 
apportion guilt at all, either to "this man or his parents." The 
evidence of such an attitude on the master-poet's part is not 
indeed conclusive, but an analysis of his major plots affords 
rational grounds for speculation. Richard III is born into the 
world so physically defective, so handicapped by his deformity 
in competition with his normal fellows, that he claims immunity 
for using whatever means are expedient to gain his ends. 
Richard II, too delicate and sensitive to rule, is foiced by fate to 
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do so, to his own and others' woe. Romeo and Juliet, tangled in 
the web of old paternal feuds, with an impetuoud ardor which in 
others has been held in high esteem as proof of honest love, 
are forced by the sins of their fathers to die unblessed, untimely 
thrust from life. Brutus, incurable idealist to the end, suffers 
a deficiency in his temperament which cannot be remedied until 
too late, while Cassius plainly lays his own "rash humor" at his 
mother's door. Hamlet, nurtured in the seclusion that best 
develops scholarship, has not the gift for action, but in spite of 
the philosophic temperament that unfits him for the deed, he 
does at last kill a king. Ophelia, too, inherently inept to meet 
the malignant situation into which she is thrust, seems to par- 
take of her father's sad futility.^' Othello, born of another 
race and color, is compelled to rely upon trusted dependents, 
only to be trapped and tortured. Lear's elder children, brought 
up under the domination of their vain and irascible father, ex- 
hibit traits in common with his nature, Cordelia alone remaining 
to manifest the softer and sweeter attributes of her sire, together 
also with some of that rashness and lack of tact which he pos- 
sessed. Edmund, too, like Richard, born amiss, must make his 
wits do battle for his bastardy. Macbeth, inheriting a florid 
imagination unfit for men of action, is impatient for power be- 
yond his natural compass, and is wrecked by the violence of his 
desire. Timon, credulous and generous to a fault, because of his 
oversanguine temperament undergoes a natural reaction to the 
other extreme, becoming a misanthrope. So the plots go, the 
characters fooled to the top of their bent by what in others is 
esteemed a virtue; for, give Othello Hamlet's wisdom, and 
endow Hamlet with Othello's will to act, or let Brutus change 
places with Macbeth, Cordelia with Juliet, and the catastrophe 
may be averted. As it is, the events that face the particular 
protagonists, which they go to meet undaunted though un- 
prepared, are just the ones with which they are least fitted 

" Cf. Lowell: 'Shakespeare Once More,' on Hamlet: — "There is a kind of 
genealogical necessity in the character — a thing not altogether strange to the 
attentive reader of Shakespeare. Hamlet seems the natural result of the mix- 
ture of father and mother in his temperament, the resolution and persistence of 
the one, like sound timber wormholed and made shaky, as it were, by the 
other's infirmity of wiU and discontinuity of purpose. ... As with Hamlet, so 
it is with Ophelia and Laertes. The father's feebleness comes up again in the 
wasting heartbreak and gentle lunacy of the daughter, while the son shows it in 
rashness of impulse and act, a kind of crankiness of . . . essential feebleness." 
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to cope. The line in Lear is in a larger sense pertinent to 
all: "Change places, and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, 
which is the thief?";'" the frailty of human nature is a com- 
mon inheritance, so much so that it ill behooves any to blame 
another. The plots of these great tragedies are intertwined 
with hereditary causes, though too remote to catch poetic 
eyes that searched for active conflicts in the present rather 
than deal with some pre-natal past, unsuitable for objective 
representation. But, marred in the making, as so many 
of these fellow-protagonists were in life, well might they echo 
Omar's line, "What! did the Hand then of the Potter shake?" 
or Lear's vehement disclaimer, "None does offend, none I say, 
none." 

However obscurely treated, to modern eyes these tales of the 
past, Greek and Shakespearean, but especially the former, are 
tacit recognitions of the power of parents to shape the destinies 
of their descendants. Unconscious though that influence may 
be, how can it be denied that all the way from Oedipus to 
Romeo, and from Hamlet to Oswald Alving, the child inherits 
his potentialities for health or weakness, triumph or decay, from 
his progenitors? A certain birthright have we all in the evil of 
the ages; the characters of unnumbered ancient souls must 
affect each modern mating and its progeny. But to some the 
stars have been bright with blessings, to others the family-tree 
has been decrepit from the hour of its first inauspicious planting. 
And while a star-crossed seedling may be indeed improved by 
careful nurture, yet the best of soil and showers and sunshine 
can only arrest, not prevent, a decay once begun. With human 
beings, as in the vegetable world, the finest kind of an environ- 
ment cannot deflect the development of the dominant charac- 
teristics inherited through generations; blood will tell, whatever 
the surroundings. It was Burns who piquantly summed up the 
case for heredity over environment in the two lines, 

"An insect's an insect witha', 

lliough it crawl in the curl o' a queen." 

It is our stern business to learn how to leave a better heritage to 
the children of the future. In this endeavor the modern drama- 
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